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BRITISH AND AMERICAN PRONUNCIATION: RETRO- 
SPECT AND PROSPECT 



LOUISE POUND 
University of Nebraska 



Spoken language today has, as it deserves, nearly as much 
attention as written. It is subjected to rigid scrutiny and recorded, 
so far as possible, with the scientist's minuteness and ' precision. 
The learner may now find differences between Southern English 
and Northern, or between these and the English of Scotland, set 
forth with exactness by phonetic specialists. Among laymen, inter- 
est in fastidious pronunciation was never stronger; nor, it might 
be added, conviction with reference to what is or is not "standard" 
more positive; for, of course, it is the amateur in phonetic matters 
who speaks with strongest conviction and feels surest of his message. 
Because of this strong wave of contemporary interest in the oral 
tongue, and of the fact that we English-speaking Americans are 
now in the first quarter of the fourth century since our origin from 
the parent-stock, the present seems an appropriate time to pause 
for certain questions. Just what is the present status of American 
in comparison with British English ? How far have we gone in the 
way of variation ? If the oral languages of these countries are still 
pretty close together, may they be expected to keep together ? 

II 

Not yet forgotten by our compatriots nor by the British is the 
characterization of American speech made by Mr. Henry James 
when on a visit to the United States in 1905. In an address 
delivered in that year to the graduating class of Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, entitled "The Question of Our Speech," he arraigns us — 
sympathetically and discriminatingly, it is true, yet with ill- 
concealed horror — for the "slovenly" character of our national 
speech, and he commiserates us on the way in which our talk has 
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been allowed to run wild, as it were, without any sort of careful 
supervision. Mr. James's standard of beauty and integrity for 
our language is apparently the Southern English of the educated 
classes — the instructed of London, or of Oxford and Cambridge. 
There has been, he thinks, regrettable neglect: 

.... no civilized body of men and women has ever left so vital an 
interest to run wild, to shift, as we say, all for itself, to stumble and flounder 
through mere adventure and accident, in the common dust of life, to pick up 
a living, in fine, by the wayside and the ditch. 

He mentions our tendency to speak without consideration for 
.... the innumerable differentiated, discriminated units of sound and sense 
that lend themselves to audible production, to enunciation, to intonation, those 
innumerable units that have each an identity, a quality, an outline, a shape, 
a clearness, a fineness, a sweetness, a richness, that have, in a word, a value, 
which it is open to us, as lovers of our admirable English tradition, or as cynical 
traitors to it, to preserve or to destroy. 

He regards the unsettled character and the inferior quality of 
the colloquial vox Americana as in part a product of that mere state 
of indifference to a speech standard and a tone standard peculiar 
to our compatriots. British English, French, Italian, do not, he 
feels, strike the world as abandoned to their fate. Yet he is able 
to speak sympathetically of conditions here and to supply the 
explanation of our shortcomings: 

Yet I cannot wholly forget that the adventure, as I name it, of our idiom 
and the adventure of our utterance have been fundamentally the same adven- 
ture and the same experience; that they at a given period migrated together, 
immigrated together, into the great raw world in which they were to be cold- 
shouldered and neglected together, left to run wild and to lose their way 
altogether. 

.... whereas the great idioms of Europe in general have grown up at 
home and in the family, the ancestral circle, our transported maiden, our 
unrescued Andromeda, our medium of utterance, was to be disjoined from all 
associations, the other presences that had attended her, that had watched for 
her, that had helped to form her manners and her voice, her taste and genius. 
.... To the American common school, to the American newspaper, and to 
the American Dutchman and Dago, as the voice of the people describes them, 
we have simply handed over our property — not exactly bound hand and 
foot, I admit, like Andromeda awaiting her Perseus, but at least distracted, 
dishevelled, despoiled, divested of that beautiful and becoming drapery of 
native atmosphere and circumstance which had, from far back, made, on its 
behalf, for practical protection, for a due tenderness of interest. 
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The position outlined in these quotations is, we well know, the 
position taken by many people of education and of cosmopolitan 
experience. They are convinced that American English has become 
a raw and slovenly speech when considered in relation to parent- 
English, and they vaguely feel that there should be a more distinct 
memory of the latter, even if it be but as a beautiful tradition which 
may be destroyed. As early as 1828, Noah Webster issued a pre- 
liminary announcement of emancipation, when he entitled his classic 
work An American Dictionary of the English Language, and allowed 
or recommended American rules for pronunciation where his more 
conservative rival, the lexicographer Worcester, did not. That was 
nearly a hundred years ago. And indeed since the day of Richard 
Grant White — thought by many rather an arbiter of elegances in 
his day — there has been no conspicuous champion of absolute con- 
formity to the British standard. Nevertheless there are among us 
many educators who direct their pupils to the entries in British dic- 
tionaries of English as a higher or more final guide than our own, in 
matters of pronunciation as well as of definition. Sometimes this 
is done with accompanying disparagement of "Americanism"; and 
sometimes, too, it is done at the pupil's risk, as will be seen later. 
Mr. James was addressing himself against undiscriminating articu- 
lation in general, as well as against departure from Old World usage. 
But it is clear that he feels that Old World spoken English is beauti- 
ful and that New World English is not; and he is not alone in the 
feeling that American English is corrupt. "The reason why the 
people of the United States pronounce English so shockingly," says 
a recent writer in the Educational Review, "is that they hear it 
shockingly spoken at home and at school." In short, according to 
the belief of many, American English is in a very bad way, and this 
fact might as well be squarely faced. 

With Mr. James we have an instance of an Anglicized American 
characterizing our speech to an audience of Americans and pointing 
out our degeneracy, sympathetically, it is true, but with finality. 
It is of interest to turn, in contrast, to the words of an Englishman, 
addressing British readers. The poet laureate, Mr. Robert Bridges, 
opens his recent and much-discussed tract On the Present State of 
English Pronunciation by asking: "Is English pronunciation at the 
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present time on the road to ruin ? and if so, can anything be done 
to save it ?" Mr. Bridges is stimulated to his protest by the tran- 
scriptions of present-day standard British English made by the 
professional phonetician and secretary of the International Phonetic 
Association, Mr. Daniel Jones, of University College, London. 
These transcriptions horrified him into the certainty that "phonetic 
decay" threatens the language. 

The only question can be whether Mr. Jones exaggerates the actual preva- 
lence of degradation. Some will acquit him of any exaggeration. Others I 
know very well will regard him as a half-witted faddist, beneath serious notice, 
who should be left to perish in his vain imaginings. Any one who thinks this, 
and believes that his own speech is above reproach, should at once examine it ; 
if he cannot trust his own ear, let him ask a friend to note what sounds he 
really utters when he talks. I should say that he may congratulate himself 
if he does not pronounce more than 70 per cent of his words as Mr. Jones 
represents them. Most everyday talk is little but derderderderdy. 

The laureate would have the indorsement of the western Ameri- 
can professor who returning from his first trip to London reported 
his shock at hearing the British speak. "They are simply spoiling 
the English language over there," he said. Mr. James felt that we 
are "simply spoiling" the English language in the United States, 
and termed our national use of vocal sound "an absolutely inexpert 
daub of unapplied tone," of which, he implied, speakers of Euro- 
pean languages are not guilty. Mr. Bridges says of contemporary 
British speech as he finds it in the transcriptions of a specialist: 
"Such a pronunciation as Mr. Jones teaches should be repudiated 
with all the authority that can be martialed against it." 

In behalf of the phonetic specialist arraigned it should be pointed 
out that Mr. Bridges would be less horrified at the transcriptions 
which prompted his tract if he realized the distinction to be made 
for the same vowel when it occurs in stressed and in unstressed 
usage. He writes: "Foreigners are really being taught that the 
pronunciation of ' to,' which is hundreds of years old, is now changed 
into ' ter,' and that in our ' careful conversation ' we say ' ter ' and 
'in ter' for 'to' and 'into'" — er (r silent) being Mr. Bridges' way 
of writing, for the time being, the slurred vowel heard in the first 
syllables of "again," "alone." But Mr. Jones also, when treating 
"to" and "into" as isolated words, would give full quality to their 
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vowels; while Mr. Bridges, saying these words in word groups, 
with the emphasis elsewhere, would probably find himself uttering 
the less distinct vowel. Mr. Jones's entries for "to" and "into" 
in his Phonetic Dictionary show unimpeachable vowel-length and 
quality, which is demonstration enough that the laureate's state- 
ment that foreigners are being taught to say "ter" and "inter" 
needs qualification. The principle that change in vowel quality 
is dependent upon degree of emphasis is obvious enough to students 
of sound; it is mentioned here only for the reason that various dis- 
cussions and reviews called forth by the laureate's article seem to 
show no recognition of the part played by this principle, if the tran- 
scription is to be accurate, when words are presented not by them- 
selves but in word-groups. In Mr. Bridges' own transcriptions, it 
is to be noted that he gives the vowels of the last syllables of words 
like "player," "lawyer," the same quality as the vowel in "bed"; 
this no doubt is his protest against "vowel degradation." But the 
vowel in "bed" is not properly the vowel heard in the unstressed 
final syllables in question. To say "play-yers," "law-yers" with 
the same full vowel as in "bed" does violence to the genius of the 
language. It would sound strange and unnatural, indeed, if vowels 
were always pronounced as when they have the accent. Some part 
of Mr. Bridges' dismay and of his distrust of Mr. Jones's tran- 
scriptions may be traced to his failure to realize the difference 
between fuller and more reduced vowel sounds as dependent on 
word-grouping and on stress. 

Ill 

From the preceding it is clear that the feeling exists among many 
that pronunciation is very much a matter of aesthetics, and may in 
part be consciously controlled. It is also clear that it is usually the 
older or the established in language which is likely to seem beautiful. 
Both Mr. James and Mr. Bridges feel that there is an ideal of the 
aesthetic and the integrate in English speech which must be pre- 
served, if preservation is possible. Conscious supervision helping 
to maintain this ideal they think imperative. Mr. James, though 
he nowhere makes a specific plea for conformity to British standards, 
is really desirous that the speech of the New World make itself more 
acceptable in Old World ears. Mr. Bridges wishes to save or to 
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try to save living British speech to older standards. In particular, 
he would like to inhibit the changes appearing in Southern English 
and to restore the pronunciation of the North. It is the speech of 
the upper classes of London, which is also the speech of Oxford and 
Cambridge, to which the greatest body of educated English people 
endeavor to conform. Northern English has undergone fewer 
changes than Southern, and the speech of Scotchmen, yet more 
conservative than Northern English, preserves in many points the 
pronunciation of the eighteenth-century southerner. Mr. Bridges 
does not think it hopeless that certain features persisting in the 
North, as the sounding of medial and final r, may be brought back 
in the speech of the South, and he is willing to do his best to promote 
such restoration. 

A second thing apparent from the preceding discussions is the 
recognition, by laymen as well as by professional linguists, that 
both British and American English are changing. The American 
speech is diverging from the British, and the British speech is 
changing within itself. It is the former tendency which has greatest 
interest to us in the United States. Whether or not both speeches 
are on the "road to ruin," they may no longer be treated as orally 
identical. 

The historical fact is that American English, an offshoot of 
seventeenth-century English, the English of the Colonial period, is 
somewhat more conservative on the whole than is the present-day 
speech of London, accepted by speakers of the Old World as 
"standard English." Like Northern English it preserves some 
points of eighteenth-century pronunciation, e.g., the pronunciation 
of final r, which its parent has given up. It might be pointed out 
to sympathizers with Mr. James that in some respects the " aban- 
doned child" is that offspring of the mother tongue which is most 
tenacious of its inheritance. Let us, however, now look at some of 
the most salient differences which by this time have developed 
between British English and English in the United States. 

IV 
Divergences between the American and the British vowel 
schemes already exist. The difference in quality, under certain 
conditions, for the vowel a affects large groups of words. British 
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a generally has the sound of a in "father" in words like "calf," 
"staff," "path," "clasp," "past," "ask," "class," i.e., before/, th, 
sp, st, sk, ss, and n followed by certain consonants. In some sec- 
tions of the United States, namely, in New England and the South, 
a has this sound; but it is not so pronounced universally, nor does 
the conventional dictionary entry for these words give them their 
British or New England values. It is now pretty customary over 
the United States to recommend for these words an "intermediate" 
or compromise vowel, half-way between that of "father" and that 
of "cab." But this compromise vowel is somewhat academic, or 
artificial. The popular usage of the country as a whole, that of 
the greatest area and of the majority of people has, beyond question 
the vowel of "cab." The divergence in pronunciation for this par- 
ticular vowel is of real importance; it involves, not a few scattered 
words, but large groups of terms in everyday use, and in the long 
run it may become a marked characteristic. 1 

Difference is to be noted also for short 0, which in the United 
States is splitting up into several sounds in a manner puzzling to 
the makers of "rules." British short as in "hot" is still made 
with slight lip-rounding, is a real sound, nearly like the in German 
ob. In the United States the vowel has mainly lost its lip-rounding 
and become like the a of German Mann, the short vowel corre- 
sponding to the long vowel of "father." This is the vowel usually 
heard in "crop," "top," "not," "hot," or in "fog," bog," "pod," 
and the like, in the Middle West, and it is heard, here spelled with 
a, in "was" ("woz"). This development has not been recognized 
in the dictionaries, yet the tendency has prevailed over the greater 
part of the country and was long ago noted by linguists. Where 
the vowel has not taken this direction it has lengthened and lowered 
into the sound of in American "long" (short in England) or 
"storm," a vowel often appearing in British "lore," "more," some- 
times exact homophones of British "law," "maw." A group of 

1 In an article in the Nation, January 17, 1915, the suggestion comes from Boston 
that in our ordinary urban speech ah is losing ground of late, while, on the other hand, 
the scholastic or educational tendency toward ah, over the land as a whole, is perhaps 
gaining converts. What the outcome will be, vogue, which has long fluctuated 
between the sounds of a in question, will alone decide. 

Contrary to general belief, ah, in the types of words involved, is really the newer, 
not the older sound. 
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words like "dog," "fog," "hog," "cob," "coffee," "orange," 
" God," will show either the unrounded vowel first noted or that 
appearing in "lord," "law." Not very commonly among ordinary 
speakers will these Words have the British rounded short o, which 
is the original vowel. 

There are a few other differences involving vowels, as the use 
of shortened vowels in the United States where length remains in 
the parent language. So British "been," rhyming with "seen," 
American "bin," British "again," rhyming with "rain," American 
" agen." The suffix -tie of words like "agile," "docile," " juvenile," 
"hostile," pronounced in England with the -He of "wile," "mile," is 
consistently shortened in America. Some individual words showing 
variation are "betrothed," British o as in "loath," American o as 
in "cloth," "leisure," often in England a rhyme for "measure," 
"squirrel," having in England the i of "virulent," not that of "sir," 
British "e-poch," "e-volution, and the familiar "dark," "darby" 
as over against the "clerk," "derby" of the United States. Loss 
of unaccented medial vowels is commoner in England than in this 
country; witness pronunciations like "intrist," "ordinry," "diff- 
rens," "seprit" (the adjective) "subordnit, " suprintend," "sek- 
ritry," "missionry," "regment," "medcine." These may count as 
standard in England, but are rarely heard with entire omission of 
the weak vowel in the United States. 

The influence on English speech of the so-called "cockney" 
dialect of London is very strong. Chiefly characteristic of it are 
its nasalization of vowels and its tendency to modify the vowel 
sounds heard in words like "make," "note," "house." Mr. 
Bridges complains of a professor in Germany who, he is told, is 
"now actively teaching his pupils to pronounce English in the 
extreme cockney dialect because he is convinced that that is the 
pronunciation of the near future." 

Differences are to be noted for consonants as well as for vowels. 
Divergence affecting, like the shiftings of a and o, large and impor- 
tant tracts of speech and destined in the long run to bring greater 
differences than now realized, appears in usage as regards the con- 
sonant r. In Southern or standard English, r has practically dis- 
appeared when final, or when followed by a consonant; though it 
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remains in these positions in Scotland. In the pronunciation of the 
younger generation of standard speakers, British "more" and 
"maw," "lord" and "laud," "door" and "daw," "soar" or "sore" 
and "saw," "pour" or "pore" and "paw" are exact homophones. 
When they are not homophones — this is the usage of the older 
generation of speakers — the place of r is taken by a vowel glide. 
And this loss of r, then of the vowel glide replacing it, in many 
cases brings alteration of the preceding vowel. To continue illus- 
tration, among the newer generation of speakers, "your" and 
"yaw," "sure" and "shaw," are identical, and "pouring" is indis- 
tinguishable from "pawing." In the usage of few poets, it is true, 
would words like "morn," and "dawn," "alms "and "arms" yet 
be recognized as perfect rhymes; for literary usage is traditional 
and conservative; but instances of such rhyming grow more fre- 
quent and sooner or later these rhymes, already perfect to the ear 
in London English, will be legitimate to the eye, for the literary 
English of the Old World. Mr. Bridges himself is said somewhere 
to have rhymed "vase" and "Mars." 

What now of the consonant r in the United States ? 

In eastern New England usage is about that of the older genera- 
tion in southern England. Elsewhere r is spoken as strongly or 
more strongly than Scotch r. The testimony of Professor C. H. 
Grandgent of Cambridge may be cited as well indicating, in brief 
compass, the status of r in the United States: 

Both in most of Connecticut and Vermont, and in Massachusetts west of 
the Connecticut River, r, with the majority of speakers, always has its con- 
sonantal value, although of course it is never trilled. This is the practice of 
the rest of the North and West, while the South agrees with eastern New 
England. The r country seems to be increasing rather than diminishing, and 
even in the r-less region, especially in the cities, consonant r is probably gaining 
ground, partly through school training and partly through Irish influence. 1 

If the loss of r becomes universalized in England and its retention 
becomes universalized in America,* the resultant national deviation 
will have unescapable significance. It involves groups of words 
that are part of the very fiber of the language. The divergence 

1 From Fra nkli n to Lowell, Publications of the Modem Language Association of 
America, III, 230. 

2 Here also it is vogue alone which will ultimately decide. 
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seems negligible to many at the present time mainly because there 
is as yet no difference to the eye. 

Usage in the United States with reference to this consonant was 
one of the features of our speech which especially disconcerted Mr. 
James. He comments with mingled indulgence and annoyance on 
our superfluous retention of the very consonant which Mr. Bridges 
would like to see restored in the speech of London: 

.... the letter, I grant, gets terribly little rest among those great masses 
of our population who strike us, in the boundless West perhaps especially, as, 
under some strange impulse received toward consonantal recovery of balance, 
making it present even in words from which it is absent, bringing it in every- 
where as with the small vulgar effect of a sort of morose grinding of the back 
teeth. There are, you see, sounds of a mysterious intrinsic meanness, and 
there are sounds of a mysterious intrinsic frankness and sweetness; and I think 
the recurrent note I have indicated — "fatherr," and "motherr" and "otherr," 
"waterr," and "matterr" and "scatterr," "harrd" and "barrd," "parrt," 
starrt" and (dreadful to say) "arrt" (the repetition it is that drives home the 
ugliness) — are signal specimens of what becomes of a custom of utterance out 
of which the principle of taste has been dropped. 

That the "principle of taste" in pronunciation is largely a 
relative thing should be clear. There are many varieties of r- 
sounds, some of which are perhaps more attractive than others to 
the average ear; yet one feels that if Mr. James heard our American 
r sounded in some foreign tongue or used by a Scotchman, he would 
not find it disagreeable. It is the loss of r in Britain and in New 
England which makes its presence ugly to him in words where these 
regions have not retained it. There are people who find something 
"intrinsically unbeautiful" in the vowel of "cab," especially when 
it appears in words of the type of "ask" or "path." When hearing 
the same vowel, or one nearly like it, in "where," "fair," "wear," 
etc., these same people are untroubled. 

A second important divergence appearing in consonants affects 
the initial sound of words like "which," "what," "when," "while." 
In the United States these keep their initial breath sound; they 
might well be written "hwen," "hwat," "hwich," "hwile." In 
London English w is substituted, "wat," "wich," "wen," "wile." 
This usage was originally a provincialism but is now standard. 
Initial hw is still heard, however, and it is not impossible, some 
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Britons think, that h may sometime be restored. In the United 
States the Mess forms are rare and seem in no danger of increasing. 

Commoner in England than in the United States is the tendency 
of certain tu-, du- words to pass into a modified state (tck,j) if one 
may judge from the frequency of cautions against such pronuncia- 
tions as "Choosday," "chune," "opporchunity," "jooty," "juke" 
("duty," "duke"), and the like. It is too early to say whether 
this tendency will play any very great part as time passes. Already 
established, however, are such pronunciations as British "bensh," 
"fiinsh," "frinzh," where American English yet demands the dental 
stop following the nasal, "bentch," "flintch," "frindge." A few 
individual words showing differences in consonantal values in Eng- 
land and the United States are "lieutenant," British "leftenant"; 
"schedule," British "shedule"; "nephew," which may be British 
"nevew," and "suggest," in England lacking the first g. 

Still other embryo national differences are bound up with the 
matter of accent. A noticeable difference in pronunciation has 
developed from the secondary accent arising in the United States 
in words like "difficult," "secondary," "necessary," "interesting," 
and the like — polysyllables with initial accent and secondary penul- 
timate or final accent. In England these words have developed 
no such secondary accent and their pronunciation is reduced: 
"difficlt," "extrordinry," "suprintend," "intresting," etc. 

This survey of divergences has not taken into account slight 
deviations in the manner of articulating sounds, like certain vowels 
which are less diphthongal in this country than in England, nor the 
duration of sounds or the tempo of utterance, nor differences in 
intonation. The object has been but to note salient differences and 
tendencies. 

V 

If for several centuries there has been substantial agreement in 
the pronunciation of the mother- and the daughter-tongue, it is 
apparent that this agreement can hardly be counted upon to prove 
eternal. Differences in local or regional influences and in the char- 
acter of the national life have brought deviations which are no 
longer negligible, and they probably stand no great chance of being 
leveled out by time. The differences developed up to this time 
make no very formidable array, it is true; but the tendency to 
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conform absolutely to British standards, though it still exists, 
grows weaker and weaker. The difficulty of keeping the oral lan- 
guages together will increase, not lessen. A better guide to what 
is actually taking place than scholarly pronouncement, or scrutiny 
of the dictionaries, is the feeling, or rather the usage of the masses; 
for in the long run it is the masses who usually get their way in 
matters of speech. To the assumption of those who find at the 
present time very little departure from British standards, and who 
hold to the belief that cleavage may be held in check, may be 
opposed the fact that we have drifted so far apart that in each 
country the accent of the other serves for a comedy part on the 
stage. In each country the pronunciation of the other is a device 
to be counted on to provide entertainment for the average audience. 
For the written language, unless radical spelling-changes be 
introduced in one speech and not in the other, duality of standard 
does not seem imminent. Differences already exist in vocabulary 
and idiom, but they have to do with outlying words, not the funda- 
mental speech. On the other hand, changes in the spoken language, 
as in the quality of the vowels a and o and the loss of r, affect words 
of everyday usage, the very staple of the language. And it is the 
spoken word, not the written or printed word, which is the real 
word. What happens to the oral has always in the long run affected 
the written. If we look far ahead, very far ahead, are we not to 
expect ultimate divergence to the point of unintelligibility ? Three 
centuries of development make only a beginning. The conception 
is pretty large, and to linger on it may seem premature if not far- 
fetched; but it is possible enough that a development like that of 
popular Latin into the Romance dialects — differing even now to 
the ear more than they do to the eye — may be paralleled in the 
course of time by the development of parent English into English 
in the United States, English in Australia, and perhaps also English 
in India and Africa. Conservative influences are greater now than 
ever in the past. Schools, dictionaries, grammars, travel, inter- 
communication of all kinds — such influences retard changes and 
level out regional variations. But they can only retard, not stop 
them. Deviation seems inevitable as we face the centuries stretch- 
ing ahead. Sounds are by their nature impermanent and variable, 
and standards of pronunciation relative. Parent English literature 
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is already beginning to have its daughter literatures, as English 
literature in the United States, in Canada, in Australia; and in the 
same way the parent language will sometime have its daughter 
dialects. 

We may, as Mr. James reminded us, be either "lovers of our 
admirable English tradition or cynical traitors to it to preserve or 
to destroy." Yet that tradition is no fixed thing; we could not 
make it absolute if we would. It is true and proper that the best 
usage should be kept in mind, and that sounds should be "consider- 
ately treated." But in pronunciation as in politics the radical posi- 
tion of one generation is likely to be orthodox in the next. There 
has never been stability in English pronunciation nor a fixed stand- 
ard of beauty for it, and there never will be. Had the two distin- 
guished writers quoted from so often in these pages held this fact 
in mind, though they might still feel their aesthetic sensibilities 
offended, they would accept the inevitable in a more philosophic 
spirit. 

Nevertheless, it is well that the day of separation of American 
from British English, if it is to come, is yet far off. The sympathies 
of even the impassive spectator of linguistic history must be on the 
conservative side. The longer the day of division can be retarded 
the better. The burden on the educated world in the number of 
languages to be learned is great enough already. Let us hold the 
English speech intact as long as we may. Indeed, here lies a real 
argument against the introduction of reformed spelling; for the 
latter might hasten the day of cleavage. If one nation and not the 
other simplified its spelling, or if different systems for reform were 
adopted by the two, or if both speeches were spelled phonetically, 
what severance already exists would be emphasized. They would 
differ to the eye as they do already to the ear. The process once 
started might be more rapid if the anchor of fixing spelling were 
torn loose. Whether, if the two countries co-operated, the intro- 
duction of simplified spelling might not bring more gain than loss 
is a separate question. We cannot contemplate the spectacle of 
the ultimate parting of American from British English, in either 
sound or form, with much enthusiasm; and we can do the best that 
in us lies not to hasten the process. The gain of keeping the lan- 
guages together is too great to be yielded sooner than is inevitable. 



